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THE OATH AND THE CURSE AS A SOURCE 
OF ACTION IN DAVID OF SASSOUN 


Arpiné Khatchadourian 


The hero’s oath is a significant source of action in Cycles I, II, 
and III of David of Sassoun. 

An oath is a pledge, a solemn vow; it also means a profane 
expression, a curse. Oaths are often taken in the name of God or a 
sacred relic. Armenian kings in pagan times swore oaths in the name 
of the deity Mihr, who was the god of “contracts, oaths, and loyalty,” 
and was the enemy of traitors.’ 

In the epic, Mets Mher is the principal hero of Cycle I. An oath 
sworn by him and his wife Armaghan, advance the action in Cycle II 
and becomes the principal source of action in Cycle III. 

Mets Mher is chosen as the successor of his father Sanasar. Msra 
Melik, hearing of Sanasar’s death, marches on Sassoun and requires 
annual tributes of cattle, gold, and maidens. The child Mher grows at 
a prodigious rate and as an adolescent performs his first feat in 
killing a lion single-handed and unarmed (II, pp. 120-122). This 
heroic act entitles him to wear Sanasar’s heroic armor and weapons. 
He is formally installed as the Lord of Sassoun, and by his many 
exploits he commands the respect of his subjects and of neighboring 
countries. 

Mher’s reputation as a formidable warrior reaches Meser. His 
refusal to send the tributes imposed by Msra Melik infuriates the 
king of Meser, who then challenges Mher to settle the matter in 


! Yeghishe Tourian, Hin hayots‘ kronke kam haykakan dits‘abanout‘iwn 
(Ancient Religion of the Armenians or Armenian Mythology) (Jerusalem, 
1933), p. 40. 
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single combat. After a battle which lasts for three days, Melik 
realizes that he cannot overpower the young hero and offers to make 
a pact with Mher: Melik will grant to Sassoun all the tributes it owes 
Meser; Sassoun will no longer be Melik’s tributary; and the two 
rulers will assist one another in times of war. Melik adds one other 
clause to this agreement: when one of them dies the other will 
assume responsibility towards his family. They cut their fingertips, 
mingle their blood, and become “blood brothers” (p. 136). 

The last clause in the blood pact creates a conflict of loyalties 
after Melik’s death. His widow, Ismil, “a young and beautiful 
woman” invites Mher to keep his oath to Melik. In doing so she has 
an ulterior motive, which is not entirely her own idea. Melik himself 
had said: 


‘Ismil, if we do not get an offspring 
From Mher and from his horse, 
Mher’s race will destroy us.’ (p. 137) 


Ismil sends to Sassoun her girdle and her veil with a letter 
inviting Mher to become the ruler of Meser and she adds: 


If you do not come, 
You are more like a woman than I am. (p. 138) 


Mher cannot refuse the invitation in spite of the entreaties of his 
wife for two reasons: first, Ismil’s taunt is an insult to his manhood 
within the conventions of a society where women do not have equal 
status with men; the second and more important reason is that 
breaking an oath is against the heroic ethical code. Loyalty to his 
oath is one of the virtues of the hero.” 

The concepts of honor and shame govern the actions of epic 
heroes in the Armenian tradition. Should Mher refuse to accept 
Ismil’s invitation, he will not only have broken an oath and suffer the 
consequences, but he will also be shamed and will lose public esteem 
as a hero in Meser and in Sassoun. He will also be shamed by the 
insult which Ismil has shrewdly included in her invitation. As a hero, 
and as a man of honor, Mher is challenged. Mher is ready to meet the 


* Manouk Abeghyan, Erker (Works), vol. I (Erevan, 1966), p. 431. 
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challenge and save his honor because as Bowra says: “Honor is 
central to a hero’s being, and if questioned or assailed or insulted, he 
has to assert himself, since he would be untrue to his standards if he 
failed to do anything to prove his worth.” Therefore Mher has to 
disregard Armaghan’s plea to refrain from falling into Ismil’s trap. 

Armaghan retaliates by swearing an oath that she will not permit 
him to share her bed for forty years. To his brother Hovan’s 
warnings that the wicked Ismil would beguile him if he went to 
Meser, Mher answers: 


I have taken an oath before God; 
If I do not go, I will die for breaking my vow. (p. 141) 


In Meser, where Mher hopes to fulfill his obligation to Ismil 
without even removing a foot from the stirrup, Ismil has made 
preparations to receive her guest. Mher resists her charms until the 
attendants bring the seven-year-old wine. Ismil wins. She orders her 
attendants to take K‘ourkik Jalali to the stables and she keeps 
“Mher’s mind befogged by wine for seven years.” (p.146) In David 
of Sassoun the seven-year-old wine is often held responsible for the 
unwise conduct of the heroes.* 

A child is born to Ismil and Mher, and she names him Msra 
Melik. The “fog” is lifted from Mher’s mind when, at a sober 
moment, he realizes that he has: 


I extinguished the flame of Armenia, 
Rekindled the flame of Msr. (pp. 145-146) 


A remorseful Mher returns to Sassoun to “rekindle the flame of 
Armenia.” He finds Armaghan remains as loyal to her oath as he had 
been to his blood pact. 


3 C. M. Bowra, Heroic Poetry (London: Macmillan; New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1961), p. 61. 

* According to E. R. Dodds excessive consumption of wine in the Odyssey 
is said to cause ate, which he defines as “a temporary clouding of the 
normal consciousness,” the implication is that wine has something 
supernatural or demonic about it. The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1951), p. 5. 
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The tellers of the epic introduce a humorous episode here in 
order to find a way out of this impasse. Hovan invites members of 
the clergy and the elders to a council. They ask Armaghan about the 
nature of her oath and find out that the oath was taken for forty years 
of abstinence. Then the vardapets (priests) say in a quasi-ritual: 


—Blessed one, the law is in the hands of the Vardapets; 
Forty years we will reduce to forty months, 

Forty months we will reduce to forty weeks, 

Forty weeks we will reduce to forty days, and 

Forty days we will reduce to forty hours. 

A waggish priest added: 

—Forty hours we will reduce to this instant. (p. 147) 


This is a comic intrusion which heightens the tension instead of 
relieving it. Armaghan does not believe in the efficacy of this ritual; 
she is still convinced that she and Mher cannot break the oath with 
impunity. In the dialogue that follows this ritual, we see the resolute 
Armaghan gradually giving in to the arguments of Mher, who as 
Lord of Sassoun, wishes to ensure the male line; this will also be an 
expiation for his sin of having provided Meser with an heir. 

Mher finally persuades Armaghan when he reminds her that if 
God grants them a son, he will be the one to overpower Melik: 


The light of Sassoun shall not be extinguished. 
A wolf cannot devour a lamb of God. 

We are of this earth, destined to die. 

But when we die, our son shall live in our stead. 
He will keep our memory alive, [and] 

The name of our House will not perish. (p. 148) 


The poets’ treatment of the solution offered by the priests and of 
Armaghan’s response to Mher’s exhortations is a reflection on the 
status of women in the society to which the poets belonged. 
Knowing very well that the mock-absolution is worthless, Armaghan 
says: 


—As it is, Man is always at the head, 
Woman is always at the foot [bottom], 
She cannot keep the door closed to a man. 
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But we will be breaking a vow. We will both die. (p. 148) 


She is fully aware of the consequences of a broken oath; 
Armaghan’s final submission to Mher’s wish is a heroic act. The 
conception of the next Sassoun hero depends on the momentous 
decision of Armaghan to break her oath in order to keep the Light of 
Sassoun shining like a hero who goes to a foreknown and inevitable 
defeat, Armaghan opens the door to Mher and submits to her duty 
and her inevitable death. 

The son born to Armaghan and Mets Mher is named David. The 
forsworn parents die one month after the birth of their son. David 
owes his existence to the broken oath of his mother. His raison d’être 
is to keep the Light of Sassoun shining. Mher’s elder son, Msra 
Melik, owes his existence to Mher’s loyalty to his oath and his 
concomitant surrender to Ismil’s seduction; Melik’s raison d’étre is 
_ to extinguish the “Light of Sassoun.” 

The action of Cycle III centers on the increasing antagonism 
between the two half-brothers and culminates in the attempt of Msra 
Melik to subjugate Sassoun. These attempts are repeatedly thwarted 
by David until Melik invades Sassoun with a large army. David 
challenges Melik to single combat; with the help of his Lightning 
Sword and the protection of the Battle Cross, David kills the 
“monster Melik” hiding under forty buffalo hides and forty mill- 
stones in a deep well.’ Peace and freedom come to Sassoun once 
more. 

In this cycle a promise, an oath, and a curse advance the action 
in the second part of Cycle III, and anticipate the action in Cycle IV. 

David becomes the ruler of Sassoun following his victory over 
Melik. The handsome warrior attracts the attention of Sarye, Uncle 
Hovan’s wife; there is a “Potiphar’s Wife” incident which leads 


> This is possibly a myth displacement. One of the initiatory tasks of a hero 
is to kill a dragon or a monster or any other creature of chaos. Theseus kills 
the Minotaur in the labyrinth; Beowulf kills Grendel at the bottom of the 
lake. In David of Sassoun Sanasar’s initiatory task is to kill the dragon in 
the lake; Mets Mher kills a lion, a bull, and an amorphous monster. Killing 
Melik is David’s initiatory task, he cleaves the forty cowhides and forty 
millstones and the “monster Melik” from head to foot. Melik seems to 
represent a creature of chaos; an angel’s wings prevent the “black waters” 
from rising and drowning the world (David of Sassoun, p. 283). 
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David to seek the advice of the Old Woman, his mentor. She 
counsels him to seek a bride. David becomes engaged to a beautiful 
“Pehlevan,” a warrior woman named Ch‘meshkik Sultana. 

David’s fame reaches many lands. The daughter of the king of 
Kapout Kogh, ignoring the forty suitors waiting at her place gate, 
sends three minstrels to Sassoun so that they may sing her praises to 
David. The minstrels perform their duty so well that David decides 
to break his promise to Ch‘meshkik and court Khandout‘. 

The rejected woman challenges David to single combat to satisfy 
her pride. David promises to return in seven days; Ch*meshkik 
insists that David take an oath on the Battle Cross on his right arm, 
and on the High Virgin of Marout‘a (p. 325). David swears the oath, 
but after seven days and seven nights of wedding celebrations he 
forgets to keep the oath. 

The Battle Cross on the hero’s right arm is given to him by the 
grace of God; it is a symbol of divine protection, which the hero 
continues to have so long as he remains worthy of it. Failure to keep 
an oath makes him unworthy. 

The oath formula also mentions the High Virgin of Marout‘a. 
This is the name of a shrine and a monastery built by Mets Mher in 
expiation for his seven-year stay in Meser and, upon his return home, 
Armaghan’s forswearing her oath at his request. Mher’s burial 
mound is at this shrine also. At night a red and green light is seen 
flashing from Mher’s grave. 

Both the shrine and the cross have non-Christian symbolism; 
according to Grigoryan® the cross was a symbol in Mithraism before 
it became one in Christianity. Two sticks of wood crossed at right 
angles symbolize fire. The red and green light flashing from the 
grave of Mets Mher is identified with the Shrine of the Virgin and 
the monastery. So when David invokes the High Virgin of Marout‘a 
he is actually invoking Mets Mher, who, like deified ancestors of 
other societies, was believed to be capable of helping in times of 
crisis. The red and green light from the mound was identified with 
the flame of Sassoun. 

- It is this symbolic fire of the cross and the flame of the shrine- 
mound, which gives strength to the hero’s right arm and helps him 


é Grigor Grigoryan, Hay zhoghovrdakan herosakan epose (The Heroic 
Armenian Folk Epic) (Erevan, 1960), p. 336. 
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wield the Lightning Sword, so long as he is under the protection of 
the Battle Cross. The withdrawal of this protection becomes apparent 
when the Cross on David’s arm is blackened, as we shall see. The 
forgotten oath is remembered by David seven years later, after he has 
uttered his second oath. 

Shortly after his marriage to Khandout‘ David decides to go on a 
self-appointed mission to Gurjistan to help the forty rejected suitors 
of Khandout‘. Before he leaves on his journey he gives his pregnant 
wife a golden armband encrusted with jewels for the child to be born. 
If it is a boy he is to be named Mher. 

The child P‘ok‘r Mher is born with one fist clenched shut; no 
one can force his fist open. Uncle T‘oros, arriving on Lazky, his six- 
footed horse, asks to see the new born child. When he massages the 
hand open, there is a drop of blood in it, and he says: 


—Hi, hi, he said, only a rock will contain him, 

The earth will not be able to hold him. 

He has reduced the world to a drop of blood 

And is holding it in his hand. 

If this child lives, he will do wonderful things. (p. 328) 


P‘ok‘r Mher grows at a prodigious rate. During his father’s 
absence he is taunted by his peers as a bastard, and he goes to his 
mother for an explanation. Khandout* tells him about his famous 
father and his present whereabouts. Mher decides to go to Gurjistan 
to meet his father. On his way there P‘ok‘r Mher meets an older man 
riding on a horse, with a lovely maiden on his saddle. Mher will not 
let him pass, unless he yields the maiden to him. 


Mher called out: —Ey, Old One, 

Is it becoming to a bearded man like you 
To have such a young maiden? 

You must give that maiden to me. (p. 330) 


The other man is angered by Mher’s insistence. Equally angered, 
Mher challenges him to a fight. In faraway Sassoun Khandout* hears 
“rumblings in the plain” and sees “a cloud of dust rising to the sky” 
(p. 331). She invokes God to send the angel Gabriel to separate 
. father from son. There is no victor or vanquished hero when the 
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angel separates the fighters who are still ignorant of each other’s 
identity. David says: 


—Lad, if you had killed me, 
How would you be able to escape my avenging son? (p. 332) 


The golden armband on Mher’s arm brings about the recognition 
of father and son. The remorseful son weeps and kisses his father’s 
hand. “I have sinned against you,” he says. David’s response comes 
from the injured pride of a warrior and father and impetuously he 
utters the irrevocable words: 


—Mher, you disgraced me by fighting with me; 
I invoke God the merciful, 
May you have no death, no offspring! (p. 333) 


David is known for his magnanimity towards enemies, but his 
wrath will not allow him to be magnanimous or forgiving towards 
his son. David is a Sassounite. Sassounites are called “tsour” in the 
epic tradition. “Tsour’” means “crazy, daring, impulsive, impetuous.” 
It is that quality in the heroes that gives them the impetus to heroism, 
but also leads them to disaster. The hero born to keep the Light of 
Sassoun shining, must indeed be “tsour” to utter a curse that 
condemns his son to barren immortality. 

After this incident Mher goes to his grandfather’s house, and 
David returns to Sassoun. Preparing for his bath, he asks Khandout‘ 
not to let him know if she notices anything unusual on his body. 
Khandout‘ disregards this injunction when she sees the blackened 
Battle Cross on David’s arm. David knows now that he has lost 
Divine protection and he remembers the neglected oath to 
Ch‘meshkik. He makes an attempt to justify his near-defeat in the 
combat with Mher: 


Mher’s blows did not hit me, 
It was the Battle Cross that struck me. (p. 333) 


David starts on his way to the palace of Ch‘meshkik to answer 
the challenge offered seven years earlier, and to save his honor as a 
hero. There, while bathing in the river, before the chance of a 
- combat, he is killed by a poisoned arrow shot by a maiden hiding in 
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the reeds. The maiden dies of fright when she hears David’s cry of 
pain. Before his death David discovers that she is the daughter of 
Ch‘meshkik, his own daughter. So with this punishment for the 
broken oath ends a life made possible by a broken oath. 

These two episodes, David’s fight with Mher and his death by 
the hand of his daughter, are variations of the theme of a combat 
between a father and son found in many heroic legends and myths.’ 

The basic pattern of these is the same: the hero begets a son 
before he leaves home on a journey; he gives his wife a token to be 
given to the child when he grows up. The growing child is taunted by 
peers as a bastard; he finds out about his father’s true identity and 
possible whereabouts from his mother and embarks upon a quest for 
the father. During a meeting with a man older than himself the young 
hero starts an argument; his over-confidence and arrogance lead to a 
combat between the two. This ends usually in the tragic death of the 
younger man. Recognition of their relationship takes place during the 
final scene. 

The most striking differences between the various stories are in 
the dénouements, which range from brutal slaying as in the Ilya 
Murometch-Sokolnik story or the grandeur and pathos in the 
recognition scene of the Rustem and Sohrab episode in the 
Shahnameh è Versions of these episodes ending in brutality belong to 
earlier periods in epic traditions, while those ending in reconciliation 
reflect an amelioration in mores.’ 


™M. A. Potter, Sohrab and Rustem, The Epic Theme of a Combat Between 
Father and Son (London, 1902), reprinted in 1972 (New York: AMS Press). 
This work contains summaries of stories on the above theme from many 
countries in four continents. Potter includes fights between siblings and 
other relatives; he thinks there is a relation between the theme and 
matriarchy and exogamy. 

8 Matthew Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustem” is his poetic version of the story 
from a third-hand source. This poem was more popular than Atkinson’s 
translation from the original Persian. The Arnold poem has probably given 
its name to the theme. 

? This is the conclusion of Orest Miller in a nineteenth century study on the 
theme of a combat between father and son, mentioned by Garegin 
Hovsep‘ian in “Rostom-Zal,” Azgagrakan Handes, vol. XII (Tiflis, 1904- 
1905), p. 16. 
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The curse uttered by David echoes the curse in the ancient 
legend of Artashes-Artavazd mentioned by Khorenats‘i.'? The fate 
suffered by Mher belongs to the mythic as opposed to the heroic 
tradition. 

It was said above that the son’s arrogance and overconfidence 
bring about the crisis in the encounter of father and son. Mher shows 
arrogance and impatience when he demands that the maiden be given 
to him. The other heroes of Sassoun proceed through various 
initiatory tests and prerequisites in order to win the maiden. The 
pattern of three stages in heroic adventure is described by Joseph 
Campbell in The Hero with a Thousand Faces.” In the first stage the 
hero departs on a quest and meets supernatural powers which he 
conciliates or defeats; in the second stage of his journey he goes 
through trials and tests, he achieves victories and gains the object of 
his quest, a bride or a boon for mankind; then he returns with the 
boon and reintegrates with the society from which he had departed 
on his quest. 

In David of Sassoun this circuitous journey of the hero is 
achieved most successfully by Sanasar, the exemplary hero. Mets 
Mher and David go through the three stages successfully and come 
back with a boon, but they also sow the seeds for disaster. P‘ok‘r 
Mher ventures forth on his quest, but cannot complete the journey, 
because, 


If the hero, instead of submitting to all of the 
initiatory tests, has, like Prometheus, simply 

darted to his goal (by violence, quick device, 

or luck) and plucked the boon for the world that 

he intended, then the powers that he has unbalanced 
may react so sharply that he will be blasted from 
within and without— crucified, like Prometheus on the 
rock of his own violated unconscious.” 


Mher cannot complete the stages of the circuitous journey of a 
hero. David’s terrible curse has hurled him out of that orbit and he 


 Khorenats‘i, vol. II, p. 61. 

" Joseph Campbell, The Hero with a Thousand Faces (Princeton: Pantheon 
Books, 1949), p. 36. 

12 Ibid., p. 37. 
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cannot cross the return threshold. Therefore, condemned to a 
deathless existence he must roam the world. His continued heroic 
exploits in the aid of many countries do not redound to his credit, the 
curse cannot be lifted. 

Mher is weary of endlessly roaming the world, and wishes to die. 
The curse has made him a deathless wanderer in a world where the 
ground can no longer sustain him or his horse. He visits the tombs of 
his ancestors and after having forty masses said for their souls he 
calls on his parents to arise and listen to his plea.'* The voice of the 
once mighty warrior is heard from the grave: 


— What can I do, my son? What can I do? 

Feature and complexion are faded away from my face, 
Light is vanished from my eyes, 

Serpent and scorpion nestle over me; (p. 367) 


The paradox of one hero’s life and death is juxtaposed with the 
paradox of the other hero’s deathlessness and plea for death. For 
Mher death does not have a sting; David’s graphic description of 
what death has done to a hero who was once invincible, does not 
prevent Mher from pleading with God to “release his soul.” Mher 
fights with seven angels sent by God from midday to nightfall. Even 
the angels cannot give him death. He rides to Raven’s Rock 
following his parents’ advice. The sword he plunges in the rock 
splits it open. The hero and his horse enter the rock which closes 
afterwards. The eternal wandering of Mher ends and his eternal 


B Reverence for the dead is the survival of ancestor worship among ancient 
Armenians. Until recent times a requiem mass offered for the dead was 
accompanied by the sacrifice of a lamb or a sheep first offered to God, then 
consumed in a communal meal. The sacrifice was offered to God “to reduce 
his wrath” in times of drought. See Abeghyan, Erker, 1, p. 437. Mher’s visit 
to the tombs of his ancestors and parents could be a Christianized version of 
the “descent to the underworld” motif. The forty masses could be a parallel 
of the libations and sacrifices offered prior to communication with the dead. 
See The Odyssey, VI, 25ff. 

14 Cf. Achilles “The great invincible captain” reduced to “a pitiful handful 
of dust,” in Ovid, Metamorphosis, trans. Rolfe Humphries (Bloomington, 
1955, 1974), p. 304. Also, The Odyssey, V1, 1. 485 f. 
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waiting begins. His emergence from the cave will be possible only 
when the world is destroyed and rebuilt. 

The eschatological vision of the destruction of a wicked world 
followed by a renewal in the concluding scene ends many of the 
myths about chained or incarcerated giants. The geographic area 
which extends from Iran to the Caucasian countries and Asia Minor 
has produced many legends of such transgressors, punished by 
confinement in or chained to a rock. We shall take a brief look at 
some of these legends. 

There are two transgressors who are cursed to eternal wandering 
in contrast to eternal confinement. One of them is Mher who is a 
wanderer during the first part of his sentence. The other is 
Kartaphilos or Ahasverus whose story was told in Armenia and Asia 
Minor in the thirteenth century. He was cursed by Jesus Christ to 
remain deathless, and to wander eternally until the day of the Last 
Judgment. The black band which he wore around his head covered a 
fiery cross which consumed his ever-renewing brain. J. Karst thinks 
that this Kartaphilos is a survival of an Asia Minor deity named 
Karthuli or Karthveli, who brought celestial fire to mankind.” 

Other benefactors chained to rocks are Prometheus and Abrskil. 
Prometheus belongs to Greek mythology, but his punishment was 
carried out in the Caucasus. As a benefactor of mankind he 
antagonized Zeus, and then angered him even more by stealing fire 
from the wheel of the sun, and bringing it to mankind. For this, Zeus 
had him chained to a rock in the Caucasian mountains, where a 
vulture consumed his liver. His physical torture was unending 
because the liver renewed itself continually.'® 

Abrskil, similar to Mher, waits for the amelioration of conditions 
on earth to be able to emerge from his confinement. His 
transgression is that, like Prometheus and Karthveli, he has 
befriended mankind. He clears the ground for man to cultivate and 
communicates the secrets of heaven to him.” Another Caucasian 
hero, the Georgian Amiran, is chained to a rock following his contest 


® Joseph Karst, Mythologie Arméno-Caucasienne et Heétito-Asianique 
` (Strasbourg, 1948), p. 247. 

16 Robert Graves, Greek Myths (New Orleans: Pelican Books, 1974), p. 39. 
1’ David M. Lang, The Georgians (London: Thames and Hudson, 1966), p. 
71. 
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with Jesus Christ. His confinement in the company of his dog is 
similar to that of Artavazd. The dog gnaws at the chains to release 
the monster. This is prevented by blacksmiths who strike their anvils 
once a year on Maundy Thursday to strengthen the chains, lest 
Amiran escape and destroy the world. The same motif occurs in 
one version of the Artavazd legend, and in some variants of the 
P‘ok‘r Mher cycle. 

These legends are related to eschatological events. In 
Scandinavian mythology the end of the world, or the doom of the 
gods, Ragnarok, will be preceded by extreme cold, suffering, and 
wickedness among mankind. Various violent phenomena such as 
earthquakes will accompany the escape of the giants from their 
bonds. One of these giants is Loki whom the gods had chained to a 
rock under the earth to punish him for having caused the death of 
Balder. There will be a fierce battle between the unchained giants 
and the gods ending in mutual destruction. The earth will be 
renewed, and the young gods will rule the world with Balder 
reigning over them.” 

The similarities between the role of Loki in the Scandinavian 
myth of Ragnarok and Caucasian and Iranian myths about chained 
giants led the Danish scholar Axel Olrik to assume a borrowing from 
the Caucasian and Iranian myths. The Goths were said to be the 
intermediaries. According to Olrik the legend of a “géant enchainé” 
originated in the Caucasus in the legends of Artavazd and Mher, 
Amiran and Abrskil.” 

Dumézil disagreed with Olrik on the basis that there were too 
many details which did not occur in one tradition or another; the 
details of Loki’s punishment did not correspond to those of Artavazd 
or Amiran. 

In a later work” Dumezil still rejected a borrowing except for a 
few details. After a comparative study of the Edda and the 
Mahabharata he concluded that the Germanic people and Indo- 


'8 Ibid., p. 71. 

H, R. Ellis Davidson, Gods and Myths of Northern Europe (Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1975), pp. 37-38, 202-210. 

2 Georges Dumézil, Loki, les dieux et les hommes (Paris: G.-P. 
Maisonneuve, 1948). 

*! Georges Dumézil, Gods of the Ancient Northmen (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1973), p. 64. 
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Iranians had a common Indo-European source for their stories” The 
eschatological vision of a renewal following destruction was, 
according to Dumézil “a vast myth on the history and destiny of the 
world, on the relations of Evil and Good.” 

David of Sassoun closes with this myth of a renewal after the 
destruction of the wicked world. This eschatological vision sustains 
Mher in his confinement. The sword plunged in the rock waits to be 
drawn out.” 


2? Ibid., p. 62. 

3 Ibid., p. 64. 

** On the significance of the hero’s sword plunged in a rock or tree, see 
Gertrude R. Levy, The Sword from the Rock (London: Faber and Faber, 
1953). 


